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PREFACE. 


Soon after entering upon the duties of the chair of Practical 
Theology, I felt the necessity of giving the students, early in 
their Junior year, a general survey of Christian Theology, that 
they might thus obtain a view of the science as a whole, and of 
its several related and dependent parts. Finding most of the 
Text Books on Theological Encyclopedia too voluminous for my 
use, I adopted the plan of selecting and reducing the substance of 
some of these—as far as possible in the language of the authors 
—and dictating the subject matter in the lecture room. _ Ais 
dictation I accompanied with explanations drawn from my own 
reading and observation. 

he outlines thus used I have had printed for the convenience 
of my classes. It may be possible the little manual will be found 
helpful to students and young ministers generally, in mapping 
out their way and leading them to the larger works on the 
subject. Ns rae ees AS 

GARRET? BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, Nov. 29, 1889. 
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THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





INTRODUCTION. 





In which the general idea and scope of Theological Ency- 
clopedia is given—the vocation of the theologian—his relations, 
work, preparation, etc. 


I. Definition. 

Theological Encyclopedia is a survey of all the departments 
of theology, with a statement of what has been accomplished in 
each. A branch of Universal Encyclopedia. Does not aim to 
comprehend the substance of all that deserves to be known. It 
must be discriminated from: 

1. Theological Science itself, since its function is to describe 
that science as an organism, and open the way to its study. 

>. Universal Encyclopedia. Itis but apart or branch of 
Universal Encyclopedia which comprehends the whole circle. 

3. Real Encyclopedia or Dictionary. ‘This consists in the 
completeness of the matter to be imparted, while Theological En- 
cyclopedia seeks to avoid crushing the mind beneath the weight 
of a mass of knowledge, and confusing the vision by the number 
of objects presented. Confines itself to pointing out the road to 
be pursued. 

The object of encyclopedia (in one sense) is the organism of 
science rather than its subject matter, since it aims to discover the 
relations existing between the manifold branches of knowledge. 
Harless p. 2. 

Encyclopedia, that it may not be a mere skeleton, must be 
clothed with flesh. The matter presented must be both in kind 
and extent such as shall consist with the clear presentation of the 
form. 
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4. Relation of Encyclopedia to Theology. a@. Introductory. 
46. Complementary. 

In a, it stands at the threshold of the course as introduc- 
ing the student into the study of Theological Science, and as such 
it is predominantly stimulating, methodological and working 
towards its end. 

In 4, it stands at the end, and collects together the results 
gained. A cyclopedia for the learned should certainly exist, for, 


cyclopedia, like the catechism, while necessary for the young be-. 


ginner, its study can never be exhausted. 
The cyclopedia to which your attention is asked in these lec- 
tures is the former—introductory. 


II. Itis well to make the distinction between Encyclopedia 
and Methodology (Hodegetics—a word properly signifying the 
art of induction, or better, of introduction, téy-y7 being under- 
stood. with 6dy7y7+7;—guidance into an art.) 


1. Methodology differs from Encyclopedia in that it refers 
more to the personal qualifications of the student, his methods of 
study, his preparatory helps, etc., whereas Encyclopedia has re- 
gard to the various departments and systems of the science itself. 

It is applied Encyclopedia. Methodology contains the regu- 
lative conclusions from the principle and historical character of a 
science which are requisite for the process of appropriation. 

2. Two dangers to be avoided in connection with Method- 
ology : 

a. That of failing, by reason of the numerous objects pre- 
sented from without, to attain to a connected view and an intel- 
lectual control of ‘the suject-matter—a false empiricism ; and 

6. That of being puffed up with the conceit of idealistic 
wisdom which loses sight of actual life and its. conditions, as or- 
dered of God, and consequently mistakes and fails to realize the 
true object of science and more than all the life object of the the- 
ologian. 

Lord Bacon’s suggestive figure—raw empiric, the ant ; ideal- 
istic dreamer, the spider—characteristic of the present age— 
the true devotee of science, the bee. 

¢. Life should be the object of study. Life and the school 
not opposed, for life is itself a school, and the school is designed 
to prepare for life. 


tm 
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Science should first vivify the facts of life. It however can 
only give life by entering into things, not by taking its stand as 
an abstract theory over against them. If the life is to assume a 
scientific character, it will be necessary that science also should : 
live : they must react upon each other. Kantstrikingly observes: 
‘‘Tdeas without observation are empty, aud observation without 
ideas is blind.”’ 

“Theory has become gray ;’’ too often pressed into the ser- 
vice of a lazy empiricism. Difference between rational physicians 
and empirics—accidental circumstances of disease—accidental 
remedies employed by certain mechanical routine,—also found in 
theology, and manifested in two different directions : 

The one is ascetically pious, and imagines that piety will be 
all-sufficient (apostles without learning), and the other is the 
philanthropic view which restricts the clergyman to lecturing. 
It calls for practical men. 

d. Difference between science and learned pedantry. 
Learnedness and scholarship are unlike. There may be very 
learned persons who are unable to appreciate science ; and 
although science cannot exist apart from learning, it is yet possi- | 
ble to display the scientific spirit in a high degree in cases where 
the learning is confined within very narrow limits (as with a 
youthful student). 

It should be required in the interests of gentine science that 
the study of theology be made practical, but practical in the sense 
that the science itself become action. Science a salt that shall 
pefietrate the entire mass. 

The idea, then, of science is—thoroughness, clearness, free 
activity and originality of thought, in connection with caution and 
soberness of judgment, as opposed to superficial and confused 
thinking, dullness, servile subjection to prejudices new and old, 
pedantic dryness and boorish narrowness. 

The shallow head finds everything obscure which it cannot 
comprehend ; while the wrong head thinks everything it cannot 
understand profound. 

e. Undoubtedly, the greatest eminence in science is attained 
by confining one’s self to a sin gle branch (a specialty) : but devo- 
tion to a specialty should not begin too soon. Better first the 
elementary—the academical, collegiate training—before entering 
upon a definite field of study. 
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III. The choice of theology as a vocation. 


Everyone should form a proper conception of the nature of 
the calling to which he gives himself. 


1. Worldly motives not sufficient for the theologian. Medi- 
cine gives wealth: law gives honors. Neither of these can come 
into question here. Matt. x, 8, etc.: ‘‘ And as ye go preach, 
saying the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick—freely 
ye receive, freely give. Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses; no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff ; for the laborer is worthy of his food.”’ 

Herder says, ‘‘ There is scarcely one among the learned 
classes that contains so many cripples as does the clergy : neces- 
sities, poverty, ignoble ambition, hundreds of miserable motives, 
urge people to that work, so that God is frequently obliged to ac- 
cept the refuse instead of the ‘‘firstlings of its kind.’’ In another 
letter : ‘‘ Perhaps no study has in all ages had so few to serve it 
with entire faithfulness, as theology : precisely, however, for the 
reason that it is an almost superhuman, divine—the most difficult 
study.’’ 

2. A desire for both religion and learning needful to the 
study of theology. Philology, philosophy, oratory, artistic and 
gift of teaching, often indications. The vagary that piety can 
take the place of learning, and the equal error that a sound the- 
ology can exist without piety, must be resisted. ‘‘ Pious’’ and 
‘‘scientific’’ student. There should be no such classification. 

The inclinations of a child or youth are not of course to be 
held decisive in every case, but Goethe is probably correct when 
he says, ‘‘Our desires are premonitions of the abilities that lie in 
us, intimations of what we shall be able to perform. The things 
we can and wish to accomplish present themselves to our imagi- 
nation from without and are future; we feel a longing for that 
which we already secretly possess.’’—Goethe’s Autobiography, 
vol. I, pp. 331, 332. 

3. The clergy, or theologians, are to be included in the 
order of teachers whose position first of all demands recognition. 

a. First of all, then, the order of teachers stands foremost 
among the cultivators of man’s spiritual nature. 


(1.) Teachers are not to be regarded as an isolated order of 
society. Even the theological teacher must concern himself with 
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secular matters, and show the sacred order of God in harmony 
with Paul’s teaching, ‘‘all things are yours.’’ 1 Cor. iii, 21. In 
that arrangement each thing is linked with every other thing, and 
the most material elements strive to become spiritualized. 

The outlines of a material object—as a tree— shooting away 
into imaginary lines, agitated air—as vocalized breath—taking on 
harmony, as in song, and bearing us away into thoughts of beauty, 

‘rapture, worship, etc. 

(2.) While artists and legislators are in a sense teachers, yet 
not in the highest and complete sense. In art the teaching is 
subordinate to the purposes of illustration—in law, to absolute 
rule. Law cannot develop the actual root of the moral life from 
within itself, by itself alone. Art may have significance for the 
initiated ; but to the uncultivated mind it remains an unexplained 
hieroglyphic. 

Among the Greeks, notwithstanding the perfection of art, we 
find a steady decline of morality and civilization, for the want of 
moral ideas and convictions—nor could art recover them. 

But what is beyond the ability of both Law and Art, is 
accomplished by the living word of teaching alone. It goes down 
into the depths of human dispositions, of all classes and ages. 
Without an order of teachers, men would still be in a savage or 
half civilized state. ‘The heritage of culture is forever secured to 
a people where wise men, scholars, philosophers, orators, poets, 
prophets, authors, inone word the instructors of mankind, have, 
by a vivid employment of the vernacular, given their intellectual 
treasures to the public, the results so gained being embodied in 
history for the benefit of succeeding generations. 

Poets convey!art and instruction through spirit and word. 

b. Superiority of the religious teachers to all others. 

Since the teaching order is pre-eminently the spiritual trainer 
of mankind, it follows that only a religion which, with its order 
of teachers, has also a body of doctrine, will correspond to religion 
in its highest form. 

Religion in its general character could appear only under the 
three forms of Law, Art, and Teaching. 

Law appeals too exclusively to a single aspect of religicn— 
that of unconditional obedience and the consequent recompense. 
It knows nothing of unconstrained love and enthusiasm. The 
moral element depressed or suppressed lest it should injure art, 
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hence the mongrel and unsatisfactory character of so much 
didactic poetry, and didactic fiction, because the function of art, is 
not directly to teach, but to please. 

A merely aesthetic religion, a mere worship of genius, is 
quite as deficient as a merely legal religion. The latter lacks the 
' power; the former, the discipline of the spiritual element. 
Teaching possesses the power to incite the entire man. It 
arouses feeling—to create it is beyond its ability also—it develops 
the understanding, and gives direction, though not ability, to the 
will. Hence instruction, doctrine, the word and sermon, occupy 
a higher place than either art or law. It is the fountain of life, to 
depart from the snares of death (Prov. xiii, 14). 

c. The foregoing conclusion historically illustrated by the 
Jewish, Heathen, and Christian religions. 

(1.) The development of the Jewish chiefly in the direction 
of law. 

Under the theocracy, as long as it continued, the law retained 
peculiar importance (John iv., 22). Elements of divine training 
(storysta2) which became a schoolmaster (za:duywyés) working 
toward perfection (Gal. iii, 24 ; iv. 31). 

(2.) In the heathen religion, art formed the leading 
element, attaining its highest embodiment in Hellenism (the gods 
of Greece). 

(3.) While, however, the Jews strove in vain to express from 
the rind of the law the least drop of the juice of life, and the statutes 
of the gods left the heart ascoldas the marble from which they were 
carved, and while only the dreamy suspicion of the existence of 
an unknown God pervaded the nations, the humanized divine 
doctrine, the Logos, the word from Heaven that was made flesh, 
was walking quietly and humbly among men, in the form of a 
servant, and scattering the seed which should produce the divine 
(spiritual) regeneration of the nations. Preaching gave birth to. 
faith, and faith to love, while love bloomed in the life that con- 
quers death. . 

(4.) The inter-relation of these elements in all these systems 
of religion should, however, be observed. In each, law, art; 
teaching, were present, although in varying proportions and 
combinations. 

Doctrine seeks to gain acceptance with both Jews and Pagans. 
Under Judaism, for example, we have prophets teaching in the 
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_ synagogues, particularly after the captivity. Under Heathenism, 
philosophers—as Socrates and Plato; turning the attention away 
from nature to the study of man, includes in its constitution Law and 
Art as well as teaching. The gospel, in producing a purified hu- 
_ manity whose type is the perfect man, creates a work of Art, its high- 
est task; and it came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it. Hence we 
see that modern art and the public life of modern nations are essen- 
tiallydetermined bythe teachings of Christianity. Christianity nota 
mere system of abstract doctrine, but a living word, a higher law, 
and an independent work (art) of the spirit. 

(5.) The teaching function is more prominent in Protestant- 
ism than in Roman Catholicism, since the latter elevates law and 
art at least to the level of doctrine, while with the former doctrine 
holds the first place. 


a, In the Apostolic age, as fully developed in Paul’s 
teachings, doctrine or teaching was the prominent element ; while 
in Ebionitish Judaism, Christianity retained a legal character. 
In Gnosticism, severed from historical connections, it went back 
to Mythology. As dogma developed into a hard, rigid system, a 
theoretical legalism or work-righteousness sprang up. And this 
in turn manifested itself in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. Each promoted the other, and finally both culmin- 
ated in the mass, hen Christendom lapsed again into 
semi-heathenism. When again in the Sixteenth century, the 
restoration of the word in Germany and Switzerland to its 
primitive authority, saved Christianity. From this time forward 
the sermon became the heart and center of Protestant worship. 
So far so, that the preaching well-nigh excluded all art from 
worship and even hardened into a legalism and dogmatism which 
brought a protest or reaction that well-nigh threatened the 
very existence of Protestantism. 

b. ‘The religious teacher differs from all other teachers, since 
religion is not bare knowledge and therefore cannot be taught 
and acquired directly and without the iatervention of other 
agencies. 

(z.) As an instructor of adults, his teachings will be more 
elaborate, and take a higher range than as an instructor of youth 
but because not purely scientific they will be more popular and 
practical than those of the academical teacher. 
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(2.) The sermon not a mere intellectual discourse, though - 
the preacher should never cease to be a teacher. 

(3.) In his function of catechetical and pastoral work he 
divides teaching and training with the instructor of youth. 

(4.) ‘The subject-matter of his instructions is determined by 
the peculiar nature of religion itself. 


IV. As religion determines the subject matter of the theo- 
logical teaching and service, ‘t is proper to enquire what it is. 

1. Its definition. Religion—piety—the fear of God—is 
primarily neither knowledge nor action, but rather a definite 
state of feeling, which is to be developed into a clear and rational 
consciousness through the exercise of intelligent reflection, and 
into a firmly established disposition by the moral determination 
of the will. ‘‘ Oh, that there was such an heart in them, etc.’’ 


Religion (from religio), reverence for God, from the careful 
pondering of divine things, is a better word than godliness, be- 
cause it not only comprehends man’s relation to God, objectively, 
but also, subjectively, the determination of human life by this re- 
lation. ‘The word faith used in a more special sense, while reli- 
gion is used to express man’s relations to God in their entirety, 
and their connection with each other. 

2. As to the interpretaion of religion. 


a. It is not simply knowledge. Cicero’s derivation from 
relegere, to ponder divine things, etc., and the Bible usage 
knowledge of the Lord (exyv@ors tod Kvpwd),. seem to 
favor this, as it may be both taught and learned. But we cannot 
say a man is a good religionist, as we say he is a good philolo- 
gist, or mathematician, etc. It cannot be reduced to a matter of 
memory, although a remembrance of the facts of Scripture must 
underlie true religion. Nor will it do to say, by passing truth 
through the understanding or reason we have religion. Experi- 
ence teaches that bare intellectual knowledge is by no means 
identical with religious knowledge. Understanding is necessary, 
Jesus was pleased with the Scribe who answered discreetly 
(Mark xii, 34). Paul also, in understanding be men (1 Cor. xiv, 
20), tests false theories, corrects false feeling ; but it must be 
confined within its proper sphere, for cultivating it exclusively, 
leads to false rationalism. Nor will it do to locate it in reason as 
a higher faculty as distinct from the understanding, as the word 
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reason is with rationalists often merely a sort of Sunday suit in 
which ordinary understanding clothes itself; so the same word 
serves with idealists to coneeal an arbitrary poetizing fancy which 
is incapable of satisfying either the feelings or understanding. 
Further, imagination as a faculty of the intellect is not the 
source, although it shares in the religious life. 


Three general considerations for the view that religion is not 
a mere matter of the intellect : 

(1.) For knowledge and right thinking would thus become 
the measure of piety ; 

(2.) Thechurch would become of no value, and must be trans- 
formed into a community of the learned, or a school—esoteric, ex- 
oteric. ‘T'oo much stress on the confessions or creeds—religion in 
cavities of the brain rather than in the chambers of the heart ; 


(3.) Then the exercise of thought and investigation would 
produce the highest satisfaction, and inspiration would be most 
exalted when thought is intensest, whereas it is not always so. 
And so also when the faculty of thought is impaired or restrained, 
as in old age or sickness, religion would decrease, when indeed it 
often appears in highest perfection. 


The religious consciousness is infinitely greater than the 
wotld-consciousness, as God is greater than his creature. 


b. Notmerely action. ‘The view that religion is altogether 
a doing, a moral determination of the will, has more support. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ (John 
xiii, 17.) Also by such expressious as, the way of the Lord; 
Opnoxeta _—_ threeskia, (worship.)  9epareta (therapia) house- 
hold healing, Zoya, works, xapnoés, fruit, etc., etc, 
according to which a religious person is conceived of as one who 
is good or upright (dias), and godliness and virtue as 
identical. 

Action, in the sense of merely mechanical dead works, not 
for a moment to be entertained as worthy the name of religion. 

More who think religion chiefly a matter of the understand- 
ing generally identify it with morality—the self-government by 
reason. ‘The self-respect of the Culturists.’ Herbert Spencer. 

Still another view that this action is an internal activity or 
an action of the Spirit in us. This might be if understood of 


the Holy Spirit producing in us regeneration and the conseauent 
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dispositions which flow from it. But in no event can religion be 
regarded in its last analysis as action. 

(1.) Genuine piety is found to exist where the moral -ele- 
ment leaves much to be desired, but which cannot be justly rated 
as hypocrisy. O. T’. characters—Jacob, David, ete. Characters 
in the middle ages. Examples among the freedmen of our own 
country. Persons often very religious but lacking in morals. 
On the other hand, notable examples of men among 
the ancients and in modern times who were rigidly moral but 
destitute of any definite relations toward God and eternity. 
While therefore morality and religion belong together, and when 
perfection is reached must coincide, yet they may be logically 
distinguished and bear a separate character in the lower stages of 
their development even in actual life. The religious man sees 
this disparity as sin ; the moral man, only as deficiency. 

(2.) Merality pre-supposes capacity developed by practice, 
and evidencing itself in a series of moral actions or denials. Re- 
ligion is original moral power: original spiritual life consecrated 
upon a single point. Difference between genius and talent: the 
real master is he who has become impregnated by and subservient 


to genius. 
(3.) Moral actions determined by conditions (external) of life. 


The castaway cannot employ his morality in the solitude of his 
island. Notso with religion. Solitude, occasional at least, in- 
dispensable to the highest type of religion. 

(4.) ‘The moral life needs no worship: the moral action is 
its cult. But the religious life, while it finds expres- 
sion 1: work, must also have prayer and praise, symbolic art, etc. 

(3.) Morality is based on ideas of independence and self- 
determination ; religion on those of dependence and direction 
from above. ‘The most perfect state where religion transfigures 
morality, and in which the moral attests the religious character. 
' ¢, Religion must be considered as ultimately a matter of 
feeling (grounded in): 

(1.) Not sensuous feeling or mere sensibility. That is, the 
most impressible, emotional (intellectually and sensuously) excit- 
able people are not necessarily the most pious. 

(2.) Not the same as aesthetic feeling. A certain relation 
of art,and poetry to religion cannot be denied. Men may not be 
able to appreciate art; much more may lack creative imagination, 
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and yet be very pious. Poets, painters, etc.—Zinzendorf wrote 
poor verse, but was very devout. 

(3.) Nor in moral feeling. Closely related, but morality—as 
to substance—refers to conduct, the doing of things or leaving them 
undone. It impels or restrains. 

(4.) The feeling in which religion has its seat is the sacred 
chamber of our inner being, in which all earthly changes cease to 
agitate, together with all opposition of desire and aversion, within 
whose limits the merely sensuous has its range. This is the heaven 
of the soul whence shine the stars of faith and love and hope— 
the anchor that holds firm, on which everything depends. 

(5.) This feeling is one of dependence upon God. At the 
same time the highest freedom; ‘‘ Without me, etc.,”’ ” Through 
Christ strengthening me, etc.,’’ are perfectly consistent expres- 
sions. 

(6.) This feeling does not remain inactive. It is a germ 
shooting into life. Hence it connects itself with the understand- 
ing, and thereby attains to clearness. It connects itself with the 
power of the will, and thus acquires steadiness and firmness. 

It is also aided by the imagination. Reason also cooperates 
with religious feeling. While we consider a religion of reason as 
impossible—as a poetry of reason or a commonwealth of reason 
or a family of reason is impossible—yet we demand a rational reli- 
gion as we require a rational poesy or a rational government. 
‘xtotts, faith, develops into 7y#0s, living consciousness. 

Religious feeling is developed through conscience into astead- 
fast disposition, but it is not resolvable into conscience. Joy in 
God is certainly not a mere matter of conscience. Worship is al- 
together an expression of feeling. 

We do not make the heart the source of religion. Ifit 
were, man might devise a religion in accordance with the desires 
of his heart. ‘The source is in God; but God addresses His reve- 
lations to the heart, as the receptive organ of religion. God’s 
word takes root in the heart; regeneration proceeds from the heart, 
and the peace of God in the character ofa good conscience, dwells 
in the heart. ‘The non-identity of heart and conscience, which 
forbids the substitution of one word for the other, is apparent from 
the usage of ordinary speech, which approves of a large heart but 
not of a large (elastic) conscience. 

(7.) In summing up, we may say that religion is a subject 
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in which the whole inner man is engaged, but whose pivotal point 
is the feeling of dependence. 

Turning away from all the constructions in which religion 
has made itself known externally, Schleiermacher gives his atten- 
tion to the nature of the human spirit itself, and with great psyco- 
logical penetration shows that religion has its origin in the inner- 
most depths of human nature; that it is not something which has 
come to mankind in a fortuitous manner from without, but some- 
thing eternally belonging to man’s innermost being. But the 
sphere that is proper to it in the human spirit, as its life domain 
is feeling. ‘‘ Religion is neither knowledge nor will, but feeling, 
and as such it has for its contents the apprehension of the univer- 
sal or the infinite. It is the feeling or the immediate conscious- 
ness of certainty by means of the infinite. In its independence, 
it is distinguished, indeed, but not severed from the other spirit- 
ual powers. It maintains rather the closest connection with these, 
and animates them and raises them into a harmonious coopera- 
tion, since, like a holy music, it accompanies all spiritual achieve- 
ments in the departments of science, art, and morals.’’—Schleier- 
macher’s discourse on religion, Berlin, 1799. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, speaking of Methodism, says, ‘‘ Acknowl- 
edging the importance of sound doctrine, it nevertheless dealt 
mostly in the theology which relates to the spiritual life.’”’ The 
real starting point of evangelical Methodism is from the hour 
when John Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed. 

Having thus defined religion, it remains to show what is the 
task of the religious teacher. 

To incite and quicken religious feeling 

To cultivate the understanding, under the guidance of reason, 
into a clear consciousness. 

To bring moral influence to bear upon the conscience and 
the will, until the religiousness becomes an abiding disposition. 

At the outset, his attention must be fixed upon the entire 
man. ‘The modes of accomplishing this task acquire a more dis- 
tinct prominence in the work of the Christian church and will ap- 
pear further on. 

(8.) Religion finds{its highest, indeed most perfect presenta- 
tion or realization, in Christianity. 

Continuing the above citation of Schliermacher’s view: ‘But 
from the very nature of religion there springs up the impulse to 
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association. Wherever the feeling of the Infinite is concerned, 
whether it be in a stronger or in a weaker degree, there is also 
present the longing for the communication of it to others, and for 
the receiving of it from others, so that a community must be 
formed which has no other end in view than the mutual exchange 
of pious feeling.”” (See Rabiger, Theo. Ency.) 

The religious community constitutes the soil in which the 
religious life of the individual is rooted, in which it develops and 
upon which it reacts. 

Hence the religious teacher who would achieve the greatest 
results for himself ‘and others, must stand connected with a reli- 
gious society, and hold an active relation thereto. For 


a. When so much stress is laid upon religious feelings it is 
not meant that the subjective feeling of one person alone is suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the case. While religion is sub- 
jective and personal in its root, yet it is designed to quicken all, 
and is a common interest of the entire human race. Subjective 
feeling must therefore expand into the feeling of brotherhood, 
since it requires prompting and is rarely powerful enough to be 
self-stimulating. When so found, it is in religious geniuses, men 
comparable with the great creative minds of art; in its religious 
aspect, men inspired of God. 

6. Such geniuses, or elect persons, become founders of 


religions. 

(1.) An erroneous or misdirected feeling may display great 
energy (as in the case of false prophets) and succeed in founding 
communions. (Mohammed. ) 

(2.) He only can be a genius and properly qualified founder 
of a religious system in whom the religious feeling exists in abso- 
lute strength and purity, and in spiritual harmony with all the 
faculties of the soul; in. whom the God-consciousness and the 
self-consciousness are So one that all friction is removed. 


(3.) That such a being has actually appeared, and that he 
has founded a religion which not only deserves a place beside and 
above all others, but which, accurately considered, is the only relig- 
ion. This Being is Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God. 


‘hus all true religious feeling is actualized in Christianity. 
God was in Christ, and Christ’s life was involved in the life of 
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God. This psychological-historical fact is the root of the entire 
tree of the Christian, the only true religion. 

T’o vindicate the claim of Christianity, as the only or absolute 
religion, belongs to that department of Systematic Theology 
termed Apologetics. 

V. The Church and Theology. 

1. ‘The relation of the teacher of the Christian religion to 
the Christian church. 

a. He belongs to it, and must regulate his course by that 
fact. 

6. He must qualify himself for the duties of his calling. 

(1.) By the recognition of Christianity as the kingdom of 
God, in its historical manifestation, as divinely ordained, and a 
necessary rather than an accidental fact. 

(2.) He must pursue it in all its relations : origin, history, 
and present bearings. 

This constitutes the study of theology in its restricted sense. 

(3.) ‘The study here pointed out presupposes certain intel- 
lectual acquirements and a true spirit. 

(4.) ‘This study is made necessary by the conditions of a 
fully developed theology. Where there are sacred books in an 
unknown tongue, the theologian or scholar is to make them 
known to the people ; or where known they are to be interpreted 
and vitalized. ‘To the sacred writings must be added a living 
history. Christianity, as the historical religion of the world, 
especially fulfills these conditions—and more in the form of Prot- 
estanism than in the form of Roman Catholicism. 

2. The relation of the Theological School and the Church. 

a. ‘The distinction is founded simply in a necessity for a 
division of the work of church culture. As theological science 
widens, some must give themselves more exclusively to its pur- 
suit for its own sake, while others, simply asa means to a prac- 
tical end, teaching in the church. ‘The former are theologians ; 
the latter, priests, clergymen, preachers, rectors, pastors, curates, 
confessors, according to church usage. 

6. But the distinction between school and church must not 
result in their.alienation from each other, for the soundness of the 
Christian community depends upon the effects of the school and 
the church upon each other. 

Important that men be found in whom the scientific and cler- 
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ical characters combine so as to fit them for successful labors in 
either field, as was the case with most of the reformers, and, in a 
qualified sense, with some of recent times: T'zschirner, Schleier- 
macher, Sack, Nitzsch, Tholuck, etc., ete.—Hodge, Raymond, 
Foster, etc. See Hoppins’ Pastoral Theo., p. 158. 

c. Titles of religious teachers, and their significance. 

Doctor of Theology, to be taken in its more/pregnant mean- 
ing, as involving scientific acquirements. 

Priest. All Christians are priests (1 Pet. ji, 5); viewed in 
its etymological sense, if derived from zpecfitepos (presbuteros), a 
presbyter; every pastor is a priest, or even a bishop, since 2xtaxOT0$ 
(episkopos) and zpeojsutepos ( presbuteros) denoted the same offices in 
the apostolic church ; but if viewed in the sacerdotal sense, the 
Protestant clergyman cannot appropriate it. 

he proper word to apply is not clergy, but ministerium or 
ministry—ministers of the word. 

Preacher is a word derived from the leading function of the 
minister of Christianity— preaching the word; and Pastor refers more 
particularly to the care of the flock of Christ, from copay ( pormen), 
shepherd (Jno. x, 11). An additional appellatior —missionary— 
in modern times is given to those sent to preach among the 
heathen, etc. ‘‘ Missions”’ have become in their management a. 
distinct department of church work. 

d. Inthe beginning, the church itself prepared its servants 
or members. The apostles trained their assistants, etc., ete. 
All schools as yet belonged to the heathen, and the 
first Chrstians were in the habit of attending them, and of appro- 
priating whatever was gocd, to] their own uses. Then arose 
‘schools among Christians at Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea, 
Edessa, Nisibis, ete. The monasteries—and; further oti, episcopal 
and convent schools—grammar, logic, rhetoric, geometry, history, 
and astronomy, the seven liberal studies, were taught. 

The rise of universities—a new €fa, Twelfth century. At 
first, certain ones were managed more particularly in the interests 
of one faculty—that of Theology. Paris, Oxford, Cologne, Lou- 
vain ; Law at Bologna, and medicine at Salerno. Universities 
arose independently of Church or State, as celebrated teachers 
appeared in the larger cities and gathered about them pupils from 
all countries—called universities, not because of the comprehen- 
siveness of the courses of study, as now, but because every Per 
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. 
son had free access to them. Sometimes as many as 10,000 or 
20,000 would be in attendance. Frederick II founded the first at 
Naples, A. D. 1224, for the cultivation of the sciences. (See Kurtz 
Ch. His. vol. i, p. 422. 100-1.) 

Since the Reformation, various universities have arisen in 
Europe and America. ; 

- It is significant that the first institutions of learning founded 
were ecclesiastical, and mainly with the intention of training 
ministers. 

e. Methods of instruction in universities, 

(1.) The lecture system. How conducted and how to derive 
the greatest advantages from it. 

Private industry should supplement public instruction—pre- 
paration—repetition—oral discussion. Importauc= of taking some 
one subject and going to the bottom of it; as to reading, let oz 
multa sed multum be the rule. Writing, whether compilations or 
original articles, highly improving. Herder says, ‘‘ Mulla dies 
sine linea’’—not a day without a line. 

jy. Formation of character. 

(1.) The formation of a theological character upon the basis 
of a previous Christian training is as. important an object as the 
acquiring of knowledge and skill. 

(2.) This cannot be realized by way of study alone. If new 
theories incite in us alarm, well to ask if it is not from indolence 
or cowardice. If attracted to adopt them as against the existing 
order, may not this readiness spring from the love of novelty or 
vanity—a dogmatical and quarrelsome disposition ? 

The maxim ofthe ancients—ovatio, meditatio, tentatio, factunt 
theologium. Self-communion, though fewer pages be read: prayer, 
the trustful look to God : courage and endurance in the conflict 
against doubt and against the influence of pride, sloth, bitterness, 
discouragements, develop one into a man of God. 

Note. While the liberality of Protestantism appears in that 
it prescribes no physical conditions for the theologian, yet the im- 
portance of a sound body is evident. 

To promote good lungs—reading aloud and singing—out- 
door exercise—gymnastics. Even study may be carried -to excess. 
Lord Bacon read much, but never to weariness or satiety. Social 
intercourse for health, and manners as well, among themselves, 
and with general society. 
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PART I. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





ITS RELATION TO OTHER SCIENCES,AND ITS AIMS. 


1. ‘Theology is a positive science in that its scientific char- 
acter is not determined from anything within itself, as is the case 
with a pure science, but from without by an existent and _ histor- 
ically-conditioned fact, namely: the Christian church and its 
manifestation in time. 

a. Philosophy (natural) is a pure science, for it investigates 
- nature for its own sake, etc., etc., while medicine, although 
based on a knowledge of nature, collects simply with reference to 
health and disease. Hence, also, the study of language has a 
different significance for the philologist than for the theologian. 
So with history (church) for, the historian than the theologian. 
These, to be theological, must have reference to the church and 
its direction. 

b. Danger that in the avoidance of empiricism, where the 
whole aim was so practical as too frequently to discourage thor- 
oughness of study, we now cultivate too exclusively the scientific 
spirit, to the disregard of the crying demands of actual conditions. 

c. Philosophy has to do with pure knowlege, while such 
sciences as law, medicine and theology face toward actual life, and 
retain an internal connection with philosophy. These last have 
points of contact. Law and theology as related to objective au- 
thority and the weal of society and the state. Theology and 
medicine as they meet in the care of the souls and the bodies of 
men. 

d. The theologian should therefore unite in himself quali- 
ties which are usually presumed in both the jurist and the medi- 
cal practioner. 

2. It must follow that theology shall be regarded as a prac- 
‘ tical art or art-theory, since it demands in the theologian not 
only intellectual acquisitions, but also a high degree of practical 
ability. ‘The object is not to gain a consciousness of the truth 
without reference to its application. ; 

3. ‘Theology in its historical development. 
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a. Christian theology must be determined by the existence 
of religion and the church, and can only be understood in ccnnec- 
tion with the actual condition of Christianity in a corresponding 
period. 

The man who would become a theologian simply by specu- 
lating about God, without attending to grammar, history and 
other very human matters, would utterly fail. 

b. Origin of the term ‘‘theology.’’ Among the Pagans, 
information respecting the nature and history of the gods. In 
early Christianity, the doctrines of the divinity of the Logos, and 
of the Trinity. Middle ages, chiefly concerned the speculative 
representations of the divine nature and its attributes. Mystics, 
courageous entering into the nature of religion itself or the absorp- 
tion of the mind in God. ‘Theology in the modern sense is the 
aggregate of the knowledge which bears upon the life of the 
church. 

c. Rise of formal theology in the church. 

(1.) Apologetics; to resist the attacks of scholars and phi- 
losophers. 

(2.) Polemics: growing out of internal disputes and here- 
sies. The councils, beginning with the Fourth century, settled the 
doctrines of the faith and furnished materials for future action. 
Athanasius and the three great Cappadocians in the east, Basil the 
Great, Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine in 
the west, First council of Nice, 325 A. D., followed by council 
of Constantinople, 381 A. D.; Ephesus, 431 A. D.; Chalcedon, 
45a A, D. 

d. ‘Tne contents of theology continued to be Christian, 
but in form became much influenced by the prevailing 
philosophies (Platonism and Aristotelianism) as late as the 
Seventh and Highth centuries: Isidore of Saville and John of 
Damascus. In the Ninth century the effort to reconcile faith and 
knowledge, theology and philosophy, gave rise to Scholasticism. 
Scotus Erigena in the Ninth century ; Abelard and Anselm in 
the Eleventh century. ‘‘ Aristotle ruled the Bible.’’ Scholasti- 
cism was more and more merged into dogmatism (Peter Lombard 
and Thomas Aquinas), and the dialectical to the neglect of the ex- 
egetical was pushed to the extreme, until it ended in an intolerable 
rage for disputation and ultimately in scepticism—Twefth, Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth centuries. Then arose Mysticism (Four- 
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teenth century), which, in uniting with socalled humanism, by 
cultivating philology, history, and criticism, especially exegetical 
studies, prepared the way for the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
century. 

Theology renewed its youth under the influence of Protestant- 
ism (Luther, Zwingli, Calvin), which postulated the Scriptures 
as the only certain rule of faith, and based everything upon them. 

Protestant theology developed into Lutheran and Reformed 
—Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries. Various phases have 
since arisen in the different countries of Europe and America as 
Protestant theology has been affected by philosophy. From the 
time of Schleiermacher, beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
has been the task of theology, before all else, to comprehend its 
own nature in the light of history, and to secure a clear idea of 
its relation to the present age. 

Periods in Protestantism: 1. ‘That of confessions or creeds. 
>. Phat of revivals—Methodism. 3. That of organization, 
the great benevolent societies. 4. And now, the secular, or the 
appropriation of secular life. 

4. Preparatory Sciences to Theology. 

a. ‘The first rank must be given to Philology. 

_ (1). For discipline. The style of classical expression reacts 
upon one’s mother tongue. (2), As a key to the contents of 
Scripture. 

b. Second rank to history. Absolutely necessary to. the 
theologian to attain to a clear view of the ancient world, if it were 
only to enable him to contrast it with Christianity: Greeks arfd 
Romans and the oriental peoples in relation to the Bible—middle 
ages aud more recent periods without which church history cannot 
be understood. 

c. Mathematics and Natural Sciences. ‘The formative value 
of mathematics unquestioned, but its philosophical value over- 
rated. Ideas cannot be forced into circles and equations. The 
natural sciences to be comprehended first in their relation to the 
Bible (apologetics), and then a thorough understanding of the 
primeval world in its relation to the Mosaic history of creation. 

Goethe, in his Conversations with Eckermann, says: Let 
intellectual culture continue its progress ; let the natural sciences 
increase more and more in extent and depth, and the human in- 
tellect expand to the utmost of its desire—they will never pass 
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beyond the sublimity and moral culture of Christianity as it ap- 
pears in the gospel. 

Such theories especially important in these days. Among 
the older writings on natural theology, ete., may be classed the 
Bridgewater Treatises, Paley’s Natural Theology, Buckland’s 
Geology and Mineralogy, etc., London, 1837. Later: Principal 
Dawson, of Montreal, Nature and the Bible, and his other scientific 
writings. 

5. Theology in its relation to the arts and general culture. 
Artistic preparation important. The sense of the beautiful should 
be stimulated in youth. Imagination nourished by poetry. 
Rhetoric and poetry in the field of art, parallel with philology 
and history in that of science. 

Plastic arts —architecture—music; especially Luther on 
music—Christian home—preparatory schools. 

6. ‘The relations of Theology to Philosophy. 

a, History demonstrates that theology has never been able 
to separate itself from philosophy, but that, on the other hand, 
no lasting union between the two, or rather between theology and 
any particular philosophy, has been practicable. 

6. Philosophy is simply a clear recognition by the mind of 
its own constitution, and all sound philosophy should take its 
rise in that recognition, or in other words in legitimate thinking 
upon the ultimate grounds of thought. 

c. The leading object of the theologian in the study of 
philosophy is not so much the acquisition of finished results, as 
of readiness in the art of philosophizing. Let the student learn 
to express in his own language what he has heard. Master 
some one system, if possible, in its original sources. 

d. ‘That is the only philosophy which can make league with. 
theology, that recognizes a living personal God, who is neither 
excluded from the world or included in it; and who both 
transcends the world and is immanent in it; and who, further- 
more, conceives of the human soul and body as organically 
related, refusing to make the spirit merely sublimated matter, or 
matter the precipitate of spirit, and acknowledging both personal 
freedom and a free personality created for eternal ends. Such a 
philosophy is theistic as distinguished from both deistic and 
pantheistic. 

Philosophy, too, must be Christian. Not that it attempts an 
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a priori explanation of Christian revelation, but regards it as 
existing, and seeks to comprehend it in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of reason. 


e. Tworemarks: (1). A true philosophy of religion will 
always be dependent upon a thorough psychology, a genuine 
exposition of the nature of the soul and its various manifestations 
(anthropology). (2). A history of philosophy is necessary to 
the study of philosophy itself. Cousin’s Psychology —Schwegler 
—Maurice—Ueberweg. 

For the literature of the whole subject - German, English, 
and American, consult (Hagenbach’s) Theological Encyclopedia, 
Crooks and Hurst, from page 89 to 97. 

7. The prevailing tendencies of theolosical thought. A 
characterization of these tendencies chiefly as affected by 
philosophy is necessary at this point, because this influence 
makes itself felt throughout the entire science of theology. Here 
would properly follow a history of the prominent men and 
systems of thought which have existed from the apostolic age, 
together with an estimate of their direct and indirect influence in 
determining religious and theological thought. These come 
under review in Historical Theology, the history of doctrines, etc. 

8 Relation of the student to these tendencies. 

a. With the love which knows how to bear with divergent 
tendencies, and how to appropriate the good in any form. 

b. With courage, forbearance, and honesty in dealing with 
doubt. The faith which has been tested in conflict, and whose 
truth has been won afresh, is greatly to be preferred to that 
dullness of spirit which is too often confounded with a believing 
disposition. 

c. An earnestly religious character -will assuredly become 
more positively Christian under a sound course of theological 

‘study. To him it will become speedily apparent that ‘“to love 
Jesus is the true supernaturalism ; to comprehend Jesus, the true 
rationalism, and to illustrate Jecus in personal chararcter, the 
true mysticism ; and that these three constitute true Christianity.’ 
Kahler. 

See Hagenbach’s Theological Encyclopedia, Crooks and 
Hurst, pages tog to II7. , 
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APPENDIX TO PART I. OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The beginnings of this science were apparent in the church 
at quite an early pericd, though in connection with other 
branches of theological study rather than as a distinct subject of 
inquiry. First rise was in Chrysostom’s, treatise on the Priesthood, 
and Augustine’s de Doctrina Christiana, and so down through 
Ambrose, Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Hugo of St. Victor (1141), 
Vincent of Beauvais (1264), John Gerson and Nicholas of 
Clemange, toward the close of the middle ages. Then came 
Erasmus, with the preface to his Greek Testament (1519), 
Melancthon’s little tract of three folio pages, Brevis ratio descendze 
theologiz, in which he says that practice shall be added to study, 
and that the religious teacher shall cultivate style. John and_ 
Andrew Gerhard, the contributions of Mosheim and Semler and 
others follow ; but the next great impulse was given by J. Gottfried 
Herder, —Letters upon the Study of Theology. Encylopedia, 
however, was first made independent by Schleiermacher (1811). 
The work of Hagenbach was stimulated by Schleiermacher. ‘The 
study has received much attent on in Germany, some in Holland, 
France and Sweden, and but little in England. 
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SPECIAL THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND. THEIR RELATION TO 
BACH OTHER. 

1. The Divisions. 

There are four stages which are to be distinguished in the 
course of Christianity—its origin, its historical development, 
the elevation of the Christian spirit in becoming the subject of 
ideal treatment, and the repeated turning in upon the life in 
practical application. ‘This course partly belongs to the past 
and to the present, and partly also to the future. The theology 
which is to acknowledge Christianity, according to the whole circle 
of its contents, has to distribute itself in accordance with these four 
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stages ; so that it embraces four divisions which usually have been 
denominated, exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical the- 
ology. Inexegetical theology, theology has to consider Christian- 
ity according to its origin ; in historical theology, according to its 
historical development ; in systematic theology, according to its 
ideal truth ; and, finally, in practical theology, according to its 
ideal-ecclesiastical realizations. Rabiger, vol. i, 298-299. 

2. Arrangement of the four departments. 

a. Isxegetical first inorder. Some writers have denied to 
exegesis a distinct place, and have included it (as Schleiermacher) 
in historical theology as belonging to historical development : but 
evidently the Scriptures cannot be considered in the light of other 
monuments of Christian and ‘ecclesiastical antiquity, but have a 
distinct position as documents of institution and revelation. Their 
importance therefore far exceeds all other historical sources — pri- 
meval mountains. It is especially becoming in Protestant theol- 
ogy, in which such stress is laid upon a ministry of the word, to 
establish a separate department in which to assign to the study of 
the Bible a sufficiently unrestricted place within the domain of 
theological learning. 

And the reasons which exist for creating a separate depart- 
ment for exegesis, also justify placing it at the head. The theo- 
logian must first of all begin with exegesis and thus become 
acquainted with the foundations. 

b. As to the relative position in order of time, it would seem 
_ that the historical should precede the systematic. With regard to 
this question, everything depends upon the separation of biblical 
from ecclesiastical dog matics. B.blical dogmatics form the natu- 
ral point of transition from historical to systematic theology. 
Historical studies are necessary as a preparation for the study of 
dogmatics. The mind that begins the study of theologywith dog- 
matics, may be likened unto a bird which undertakes to fly before 
its wings have grown, or the architect who attempts the erection 
of a building before its foundations have been laid, 

¢ Almost allencyclopeedists place practical theology at the last. 
This is proper, ince it relates mainly to the application or reali- 
zation of the results of doctrinal enquiry in the life of the church. 
Some reduce it wholly to an art, and deny to it altogether the 
rank of ascience. For although, as Hoffman says, ‘“‘To gain 
new decisions or scientific conclusions of a theological kind is not 
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the task of practical theology,” yet, as he still says, ‘‘there is a 
science of the application of theological knowledge in the every- 
day life of the church.’ But further, it is the function of practi- 
cal theology, not only to show preachers how to preach, but rather 
generally to call attention to this, that there is to be preaching, or 
that preaching is a necessary constituent part of Christian wor- 
ship. See Rabiger vol. 1, p. 355. 
d. All divisions, however, are only relative, as in every 
single department, all the others are involved, even as in a 
well-tuned instrument all the related chords, will resound when 
any single one is struck. Each takes the hand of the other; 
each affords an outlook into the other, and whenever a single 
branch comes to a living development, the others are found to be 
involved with it and entitled to an equal recognition (Hagenbach). 
‘‘ All the parts have first of all a purely scientific task, but in like 
manner all serve the practical interests of the church.’”’ Rabiger. 





CHAPTER 1. 
EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


I. Introduction to and distribution of Exegetical Theology. 

1. The Christian religion which forms the confession of the 
church and the subject of theology, is given to the church and 
theology in the revelation of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus himself 
and his first disciples constitute the primitive church. This was 
done by the free and living word, and by means of a surrender to 
the Spirit speaking in that word. As the church spread, and the 
apostles could no longer reach the individual churches by the 
living or spoken word, they were obliged to write, and so by de- 
grees those writings came into existence which are now collected 
together in the New Testament. 

But the same God who had at last revealed himself in His 
Son, Jestts Christ, in earlier ages had placed himself in an alto- 
gether special relationship to that people among whom His Son 
was born. ‘The revelations which God from the beginning gave 
to this people were committed to writing, and these holy writings 
were collected by the Jews for the use in divine service, and form 
the Old Testament. Inasmuch as Christianity sprang out of 
Judaism, the Christians held fast to the Old ‘Testament as then 
existing. Very soon they felt the need of having their own writ- 
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ings collected into one: so they began separating them from all 
other writings—regarded as merely edifying-—and gathered them 
into one genuine apostolic collection. So in 363, at the Synod of 
Laodicea in the East: and Synod of Hippo, 393, and Carthage, 
397, in the West, those regarded as sacred were designated as the 
New Testament.- These two testaments are recognized as the one 
divine revelation, and this divine revelation forms the subject of 
exegetical theology. According to Hagenbach it embraces the 
sum total of all that which has reference to the exposition and in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. But Rabiger holds that it is also the province of exegeti- 
cal theology to regard the Scriptures as the literary documents by 
the help of which it has to solve its historical problems. 


2. ‘The separate branches of exegetical theology are deduced 
from its historical purposes. These branches are: (a) Hermeneutics, 
Eppyvebsey hermeneuein to interpret— which forms the foundation ; 
(b) Linguistics, the knowledge of Biblical languages ; (c) Biblical 
ctiticism, determining the original text of the sacred writings ; 
(d) Jewish archaeology ; (e) Jewish history ; (f ) Isagogics, the 
so-called introduction to the Old and New Testaments ; (g) Exe- 
getics, the theory of exegetical practice ; (h) Biblical theology. 
his last branch has the task of presenting a systematic view of 
primitive Christianity with its historical presuppositions, and 
showing it to be the final end of the whole historical development 
of religion in its original significance. 





CHAPTER II. 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


‘he scriptural material for history and doctrine which is 
brought to light by exegetical theology, becomes the very founda- 
tion of historical theology. ‘The latter includes both the biblic.1 
elements (sacred history) and their development in the church 
(church history and history of doctrines). It accordingly reaches 
back into exegetical theology, and forms at the same time fhe 
bridge for passing over into systematic theology. 

The relation of history to exegetical theology is very close, 
yet distinct. The exegete is the miner who descends the shaft 
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and brings to light the pure gold of scriptural truth, while the 
historian is the artificer who melts the masses down and gives them 
their form and impression. : 

But as it is the task of history to represent the life and spirit 
of the Israelitish people, historical theology is also entitled to lay 
claim to archeology as a product of exegesis. Hence the first 
grand division of historical theology is 

I. Sacred History. 

The history of the nation from which the founder of 
Christianity came forth to be the Savior of the world, is of 
equal value to the Christian theologian with the general study of 
the Old Testament. The following are the periods of principal 
importance subsequent to the primitive period—from Adam to 
Abraham : 

a. ‘The patriarchal age, being the period of the earliest rev- 
elation from God—from Abraham to Moses. 

é. From the founding of the theocracy and subduing of Ca- 
naan by the theocratic leaders—from Moses to Samuel. 

c. The further development of the theocracy under the law 
and the theocratical institutions of the priesthood, the sovereignty 
and the prophetic order—from Samuel to Solomon and thence to 
the captivity. 

d. ‘The period of disintegration under the influence of foreign 
rulers and foreign customs, and of transition toa new period, dur- 
ing’and after the captivity. 


The theological point of view is that which regards the Bible 
narratives as sacred history, as compared with profane. Every- 
thing contained therein, whether it be poetry, tradition, or actual 
history, relates to a single grand idea which creatively controls 
the whole, but which does not remain merely an abstract theory, 
but moves through this history and becomes concrete in it, cele- 
brating its consummiation at the end in the Revelations of the new 
covenant. 

e. ‘The theory that there is growth in sacred history should 
be recognized—God condescending to the level of human ideas. 

O. T. History of Redemption by F. Delitzsch, translated by 
Prof S. T. Curtiss, in Chicago Theo. Seminary (Congregational), 
treats O. T. History substantially after this division and with this 
aim, 
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j. Sources of Old Test. History. 


First and chief souree—twenty-four canonical books of the 
Old Testament. : 


Subsidiary—literature of the Egyptian, Babylonio-Assyrian, 
and Persian monuments: Phoenician of less importance. Jo- 
sephus’ Antiquities, They break off at the point in Jewish history 
where the collision between Judaism and Hellenism begins, which, 
so far as it was external and ‘hostile, is represented in a credible 
manner by the first book of the Maccabees. 


The reciprocal relation of religion and civilization, which was 
the result of the collision, is indicated by such books as the ‘‘ Wis- 
dom of Solomon,’’? which appeared before the time of Philo, and 
in ceneral by the Hellenistic ‘titerature, especially of Jewish Alex- 
andrianism. 5 

Geo. Smith’s Heb. People—H. Ewald’s Hist. of Israel, 4 
vols., London. Milman’s History of the Jews. For full litera- 
ture see Hagenbach’s Theo. Cy. (Crooks & Hurst). 

2. ‘The life of Christ. 

This is so distinctly important as forming the culmination of 
all preceding history and the starting point of a new order of de- 
velopment, that it “deserves especial rank. It is of itself a sepa- 
rate branch of study, and consequently should have the most 
marked attention. ; 

The life of Christ results from the exegesis of the gospels, 
stands at the head of church history, and is the very soul of ap- 
ologetics, dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology, and hence 
shines alike through all branches of theology. 

The life of Jesus is matter for history only so far as it is defin- 
itely human. The biographies of Jesus are So numerous that the 
account of them forms quite a historical literature. 

Dr. Dorner, speaking of the change about the beginning of 
this century in which the watchword became the “ historical 
Christ’”’ in opposition to the “ideal Christ,”? or the Christ of Ideal- 
ism, says: ‘‘ This direction of thought has created for the life of 
Christ, and the historico-critical investigation of its sources, a lit- 
erature of such extent and richness as has been seen for the first 
time in the history of the Christian church. According to the 
nature of the case, the human side of Christ—the person of Christ 
and its historical efficiency—must come into the foreground in 
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these inquiries."” Sys. of Chris. Doctrine, Clark, vol. iii, pp. 270, 
271. For the life of Christ, see Neander, De Pressense, Hanna, 
Geike, Farrar, Schaff, Edersheim, positive ; Strauss’ Life of Jesus, 
Renan, Schenkle, negative. 

3. ‘The lives of the Apostles. 

The persons by whom the doctrine of the kingdom of God 
in the world was introduced are connected with the life of Jesus. 
Several of the twelve are known to us only by name, while some 
who were conspicuous in founding the Christian community, like 
Paul, are better known. He stands pre eminent by reason of his 
character, teaching, and deeds. The exposition of the book of 
Acts and the Pauline epistles, belongs properly to exegesis, but 
the facts and the doctrine therein enfolded, belong to history ; and 
here we stand on the border land of Church history properly so 
called. - 

Literature. On the apostles generally, see Mant., Biog. of 
the Apostles ; Cave, Hist. of the Apostles ; Bruce, Training of the 
‘Twelve ; Schaff’s Church History. For Paul—Blunt’s Lectures ; 
Paley, Horae Paulinae ; Conybeare and Howson; F. W. Far- 
rar; Thomas Lewin. For John—James}; M. Macdonald, N. Y., 
1877. Peter- J. R. Macduff, Footsteps of St. Peter. 

4.2--Dhe development and history of the doctrines of the 
Bible. 


5. Church History. 


The central point of the history of theology is church his- 
tory. It is the history of the outwardly visible community with- 
in whose limits the kingdom of God which Christ founded is 
manifested and attains to its ultimate development. 

Church history is certainly dependent upon our conception of 
the real nature of the church, but a completed doctrine of the 
church is no more to precede church history than a doctrine of 
the person of Christ should form an introduction to a life of Jesus. 

Although in the earthly world-period, the church is not an 
object of sight, but of faith, it still really exists upon earth. 
There is always a seed of believers, although they may at times 
be only spars¢ per totum orbem, 7. e., without regular communion 
with each other, but exist for the most part merely as a commun- 
ion of individual members with each other and with their Head. 
Dorner, System of Christian Theology, vol. iv, p. 367. 
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a. Pentecost following the asceusion was the beginning of 
the church. ‘The apostolic period, the substructure of the great 
edifice, or the root from which has grown the mighty tree. 

b. ‘The historical development of the church. The church 
has an external or bodily, and an internal or spiritual, side to its 
sature. Christianity was compelled at once to assume relations 
to the world, and the world to it. The expansive nature is con- 
tained in the very nature of Christianity (leaven—grain of mustard 
seed); the church must grow. Besides, the expansion is the limi- 
tation by the opposition of the world—persecution. As the body 
moves the shadow moves. . The two elements act upon each 
other, etc. Blood of the martyrs, the seed of the church. 

This external relation requires that the church be incorpor- 
ated or organized—hence, constitution, government. But the. 
most important is the soul-life, as the source of all growth. This 
soul-life finds expression in doctrine and worship, and worship, in 
turn, expression in art. 

c. Church history may be treated in various ways, but upon 
the whole that which most fully commends itself is a division into 
periods. This is to be preferred to a division into centuries. 
Epochs, or great events, should always begin a period, and epochs 
do not always begin a century. By an epoch, is meant some such 
event as the adoption of Christianity by Constantine, ING DO Zesy 
312, 325. Also that of Gregory VII, A. D. 1073, oF the develop- 
ment of the papacy, etc., etc. Again, the reformation of the six- 
teenth century. 

d. ‘There are three requirements for the proper treatment of 


church history: 
(1.) Historical criticism. Investigation of sources, docu- 


ments, etc. 

(as Historical pragmatism. An estimation of material in 
harmony with the lower and higher causality, a mediate and im- 
mediate. Underneath all the various causes, mutually supporting 
as they are, must lie a primal force, in which they find their final 
and absolute base. 

(3.) Religious fervor or enthusiasm. 

It was once thought that the historian to excel must belong to 
no religion. The historian should be superior to appeals to party 
interest, but this does not imply that he should neither have con- 
victions nor express them. Enthusiasm for art does not unfit one 
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for judgmentin art. Life, in its inmost relations, is disclosed 
only to him who loves, while it is doubtless true that the eye of a 
cold observer, or of a foe, will be keener to discover faults and 
frailties than that of love, which is often blind to such traits. 
Such blindness, however, is checked by the cultivation of the 
Christian spirit, which is a spirit of truth. The lower is always 
best understood by the higher. 

e. Method of studying church history. 

(1.) ‘The whole field in its synchronous relations with con- 
struction of tables is necessary. Smith’s Atlas. 

(2.) General History. (3). Middle Ages. (4). Our own 
national church history. (5.) Monography even to biography. 
Periods, sections, individuals, parallels, such as Bernard or 
Clairvaux and Arnold of Brescia, Erasmus and Luther, Knox and 
Cranmer, etc. Special forms of ecclesiastical life. Port Royal. 

jy. History of Church History. This is a systematic account 
of the histories of the church which have been written. ‘The first 
work of the kind is that of Husebius, Bishop of Cesarea, A. D. 
324. The noted Mosheim (died 1775) was the first in modern 
times to give to Church history the character of an independent 
science. Neander of Berlin is the father of later church history. 
Kurtz about the best general church ‘tistory considered as a 
manual or text book. Asa Roman Catholic,—Herzog. 

g. Separate branches of church history. 

(1.) The history of doctrines—the system of Christian 
teachings. (2). History of Patristics or Ecclesiastical Symbolics, 
and the history of worship and the constitution of the church, 
under the name of Archaeology. The history of worship and 
constitution constitutes the historical foundation of practical 
theology, while Patristics and Symbolics, historical foundation of 
Dogmatics. 

(3.) History of Missions now sometimes treated separately, 
yet belongs properly to the unfolding of the church’s life or 
growth. 

Literature of Missions. R. Anderson, Foreign Missions, 
1869 ; I’. Christlieb, Protestant, Foreign Missions ; D. Dorchester, 
Problem of Religious Progress ; J. M. Reid, Missions and Missionary 
Societies of M. E. Church; Modern Missions and Culture, 
Warneck J. Gemmel, Edinburgh, 1883. 

(4.) History of Ethics or Christian Morality is rightly a 
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branch of Christian doctrines. Doubtful if wise to separate the 
blossom from the parent stem. 

h. Divisions of History of Doctrines ; by periods. 

(1.) ‘The Grecian or classic, in the course of which both the 
objective doctrines of God and of Christ (Theology and Christ- 
ology) were developed; Origen, Athanasius and the Cappadocians, 
Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory Nyssa. 

(2.) The Roman Catholic or Latin period (Augustine and 
the scholastics) to which the development of Anthropology be- 
longs. 

(3.) The German-Protestant (after the Reformation) which 
moves within the field more especially of Soteriology—(Justifica- 
tion, Repentance, Sanctification). 

(4.) ‘The present his for its task to attain to a correct rec- 
ognition of the church, and thereby to a sound eschatology, 
based on the development of the church considered as the king- 
dom of God. 

Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines—Shedd—Shelda —Nean- 
der, History of Dogma. ; 

G.) Patristics. In Patristics is usually comprised the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers—such as the Apostolic Fathers, Bar- 
nabas, Hermas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Pa- 
pias. Others later, as Origen, Athanasius, etc., closing according 
to Protestant views with Gregory the Great, 6th century. 

The term ‘‘classics’’ is applied to Patristics. 

(j.) Symbolics. The science of the origin, nature and con- 
tents of all the public confessions in which the church has laid 
down a summary of its teaching, and which it has erected at cer- 
tain times and under certain forms as the standard of its faith. 
They form an integral part of the history of doctrines. obpBoroy (a 
token, mark), denotes in ecclesiastical usage, a formula preserved 
by tradition in writing, by ‘which all who belong to the same 
ecclesiastical party may recognize each other. 

The Nicene, the so-called Athanasian symbol, Quz cum 
que of later date—and the so-called Apostles’ creed form the three 
principal symbols of the church. 

Since the Reformation, we have the Augsburg Confession, 
the Helvetic Confessions, Heidelberg Catechism, the Arminian 
Confession of the Remonstrants of Holland, 1622, Westminster 
Confession in England, Articles of the church of England. See 
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Burnett’s exposition of 39 articles—Pearson’s exposition of the 
creed—Hardwick’s History of the Articles of it Met ae 
Creeds of Christendom. 

k. Archaeology. Ecclesiastical Archaeology deals  pre- 
eminently with the history of worship. As the history of wor- 
ship, itenters into a relation with Christiau art as close as that 
sustained by the history of doctrines to that of historical philo 
sophy: and as the latter prepares the way for dogmatics so does 
the former for liturgies. 

. The history of worship also sustains an intimate relation to 
morals. Each is largely involved with the other: for example, 
the history of asceticism, of fasting and feasts, the church feasts 
being popular festivals. 

The history of archaeology depends upon the history of wor- 
ship ; Bingham’s Antiquities, Christian Archaeology by C. W. 
Bennett D. D., L L. D., Hunt & Eaton, N. Y., a thorough 
treatise which should be in the hand of every careful reader of 
church history. 

Z, Statistics. 

Ecclesiastical statistics deals with ecclesiastical conditions. 
Statistics, says Schlozer, is church history at a standstill. The 
pause, however, is only imaginary, not real. The historical pre- 
sentation itself is obliged to furnish statistical information respect- 
ing the age of which it treats, thus interrupting the progress of 
the narrative. and changing the past into the present. 

The most favorable period for a statistiical review is where an 
old period ends and a new one begins. Statistics should compre- 
hend the outward manifestation and spread of Christianity or the 
kingdom of God—geographical extension, or statistics of missions ; 
and theconstitution, worship, customs, and teaching of the church. 
Statistics of doctrine is a description of the doctrines held, by 
whom, where, etc. 

Statistics more frequently deals with constitutions and wor- 
ship, grouped to correspond with different points of view; for ex- 
ample, by coutries, confessions, forms of doctrine, constitution, 
worship, and their factors. 

Sources : personal observation, official reports, descriptions of 
travels, church year books, &c. 
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CHAPTER III. 


_ SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

1. Definition. 

Systematic Theology is the scientific and connected presenta- 
tion of Christian doctrine in its relation to both faith and morals. 
We have previously seen how all truth tends to systematic devel- 
opment, and it was to be expected that Christianity would- follow 
this general law. 

In this development, according to Hagenbach, there is really 
no cessation. Where an apparent pause, there is danger of stag- 
nation and putrifaction. There are, however, single stages in the 
history, at which the dogmatic consciousness of the church ap- 
pears in a more assured light, and where the unfolding arrives at 
a relative conclusion. ‘These stages are the times of symbols or 
creeds, and of the greatest dogmatical writings, in which the be- 
lief of an entire age, or at least of an ecclesiastical party or 
school, is reflected. Hence the origin of ecclesiastical dogmatics- 
—lLwtheran, Reformed, Arminian, Roman Catholic dogmatics. 

The object of dogmatics proper is not simply to record his- 
torical matter, but also to express the conviction entertained by 
the writer who presents the system to our notice. “Tt has thus 
for its subject not a complex of dogmas, such as the symbolical 
system of any particular denomination, but rather, in systematic 
theology, the Christian faith turns from its historical development 
back upon itself. In systematic theology, speculative thinking, 
which penetrates into the very nature of the subject itself and 
seeks to know it in its rationality and universal validity, must be 
joined with the formal and logical process of thought, by means 
of which exegetical theology and church history win their know- 
ledge.’’—Rabiger. 

It takes the exegetical and historical material, and out of it 
constructs for the present time that doctrine which in its turn 
yields governing the principles for practical theology. 

Systematic theology, as a whole, with all its principal divi- 
sions, has to afford a demonstration of the faith of the church, but 
the demonstrations of exegetical, historical and practical theology 
obtain their evidentail power from the demonstration which 
systematic theology has elaborated by a rational process from the 
nature of the human mind. 
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‘“Thetic (systematic) theology forms therefore a special 
branch of the entire scheme of theology, namely, that which 
undertakes systematically to present as truth the Christianity be- 
lieved to be true. (Doruer.) 

2. The Task of Systematic Theology. 

Systematic theology, having Christianity according to its 
essential contents, that is as religion, for its subject, its task em- 
braces religion in general. Hence we have 

a. As the first branch of systematic theology, a general view 
of the nature of religion in which the various manifestations of 
religion are set forth. This embraces: 

C1.) The nature of religion. In determining this we are 
obliged to fall back upon the nature of man himself, and to show 
therein the birth-place of the religious life of mankind. 

(2.) The historical development of religion. Having de- 
termined psychologically the nature of religion, the next step is to 
show how the general idea of religion attains historically unto its 
special end. 

The historical religions have accordingly arranged themselves 
into three groups—the religion of nature, the Hebrew religion and 
Christianity. These three groups may be considered as forming 
simply two stages, the religion of immanence, embracing the re- 
ligion of nature, and the religion of transcendence, embracing 
Hebraism and Christianity. (Rabiger.) 

Pfleiderer distinguishes the historical religions under two 
classes, as the religion of nature and tke historical religions. 

a, ‘The characteristic of all the religions of nature is that they 
conceive of the finite as divine, and in their thought of God do not 
rise above the realm of finitude. Nature is the sphere in which 
the religious consciousness at this stage finds its gods, but not 
nature as a whole, but particular objects of nature, as sun, moon, 
stars, fire, water, streams. The more highly cultured nations 
personify the powers of nature, and they present us myths, 
legends, miracles, wonders. "These, however, are not the exclu- 
sive property of the religion of nature, but the common property 
of all religions. They pass over, as in miracles, from the religion 
of nature into the religion of transcendence, into the Hebrew and 
Christian religions, but here as showing the divine above or super- 
ior to history. 

The origin of the religions of nature is hidden partly in what 
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may be called the elementary life of the nation. It almost invart- 
ably centres in some ancient tribe and in certain persons as the 
founders. And these were supposed to have communication witn 
the gods, and to have acted and spoken by divine authority. The! 
acts and words constituted divine doctrines and miraculous act . 
Then, that these might be preserved, they were set down in wri’ 
ing, and thus sprang up a sacred literature which contains a 
divine revelation, and has for the people an authoritative and nor- 
mitative significance. This view is present also to the founders o: 
the Hebrew and Christian religions. : 

3. In the history of religion the standpoint of immanence i. 
overstepped by Hebraism. For the Hebrew consciousness, ther- 
_is but one God, and this one and only God, the Creator of heave' 
and earth, is elevated above nature and man, and rules over bot! 
with unrestricted power. But he is not left in absolute transcend - 
ence—the Jehovah enthroned in heaven is present with his peop! - 
in the temple, the object of worship, the lawgiver and covenan!: 
keeper. He enters into covenant with His people, is their law- 
giver, rewards and punishes, may be prayed to and propitiated, et. 

he Hebrew religion is a national religion, like the religions 
of nature. 

Fat) He Old Testament religion receives its fulfillment in Chris- 
tianity. God now enters into history as a personal life in Christ, 
in whom he expresses the fatherly relationship. ‘The religion ol 
Christ is the religion of humanity. It is a religion of the spirit. 
Its faith is not in this or that fact simply, but faith in a person, 
the appropriation of the divine spiritual life as it was realized in 
Christ. It transcends all the limits of the pre-Christian religions. 
Everything of a particularist and external kind is removed. God 
is a spirit, and His worship is not to be restricted in respect 
of place or time. Its place is the heart of man, and its time is the 
ever-present now. In it mankind has reached the spiritual eleva- 
tion which was the aim of its religious development. Christ is 
the historical personality by whom the original revelation of Goa 
in the human spirit has attained its most. perfect expression. 
(Rabiger. ) 

he document from which alone the idea of Christianity can 
be obtained, is Holy Scripture. The ancient church has not mis- 
taken the fundamental significance of the writings of the apostolic 
age, ‘The writings obtained from that age, bound together as 
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one whole, it has ascribed to the apostles themselves, and it has 
derived them, as well as the Old Testament, from divine inspir- 
ation. 

6. While Christianity, as religion, has a share in the psy- 
chological grounding of religion generally, which systematic 
theology in its first division has to afford, and while already, in 
the importance which is assigned to Christianity as compared 
with other religions in the history of religion, the church obtains 
security for its faith, systematic theology has for its further task 
LO provie—— 

c. By means of a sientific elaboration of the Christian faith, 
that religion, as positive Christianity, or Christianity as the reli- 
gion of the spirit, rightly advances the claim to be regarded and 
acknowledged as the absolutely true religion. It must show, 
therefore, what are the contents of Christianity, and that what ‘s 
Christian is true. 

(1.) The first branch of systematic theology in this process 
of elaboration, is Christian dogmatics. . Greek, dvypa (dogma); 
first a fixed and final resolution, especially when having a public 
and general character—a decree. It presents the sum of the truths 
of the Christian faith in organic connection with the facts of relig- 
ious consciousness. DeWette says: ‘‘ Dogmatics is the repre- 
senting of Christianity as related to the culture of an age.’’ 

(a.) Divisions of dogmatics. ‘These are three, and each 
part brings into prominence the mutual relationship between God 
and man which is contained in the general conception of religion. 
In the first part, the revelation of God to man ; in the second, the 
separation between man and God ; and in the third, the reconcili- 
ation of man with God—related together as theses, antitheses 
and syntheses, and correspond to the theology, anthropology, and 
soteriology of tlie old method. Eschatology is included in the 
third part, under reconciliation. 

(2.) ‘The second branch of Systematic Theology is Christian 
ethics. From the Greek 700g (eethos), custom, habits; Latin 
Mores. 

Ethics is the complement of dogmatics. The spiritual fellow- 
ship with God which the Christian enjoys has to be realized in 
practical life by free human action. Ethics is the science of the 
Chistian life and fellowship with God, or the moral life determined 
by the Spirit of God. Ethics rests upon a dogmatic foundation, 
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and has to borrow its principles from dogmatics, so that its essen- 
tial task amounts to this, that it points out how these dogmatic 
principles have to construct for themselves universal laws domi- 
nating the human life. As, in dogmatics, the appropriation of sal- 
vation presupposes an operation of the human will, so, in ethics, 
human freedom presupposes subjection unto God. The theoretical 
and practical are most directly bound together. The believer, as 
the truly religious man, immediately converts the contents of his 
religious consciousness into action. It is an exposition of Chris- 
tianity as the highest truth with respect to the sphere of conduct. 
(a.) As to the method of presenting the subject of ethics: 
A common mode is a three-fold point of view: partly as the king- 
dom of God in its perfection as the highest object of our effort ; 
partly as the personal perfection of the individual which develops 
itself in imitation of Christ (virtue); partly as the law of God, 
* God’s demand on our will (duty). A question on which thinkers 
are divided is, whether in the discussion we should begin with 
the first or the last. ‘The preponderance of Protestant opinion is 
that we begin with the Law as the basis of duty, as schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ. See Christian Ethics, Martensen, p. 53. 

Luthardt in his lecture on the nature of Christian morality 
presents it and discusses it under three heads. (1) ‘There is a 
moral world in general; (2) There is an internal connection 
between morality and religion; (3) In Christianity, the progress 
made by religion, denotes a similar progress of morality. 

(6.) ‘The whole subject divides itself very naturally into two 
parts: General and Special Ethics, or Theoretical and Practical 
Ethics. 

Following this two-fold division, the usual way is to discuss 
(«,) the principles, natural and revealed, ou which morality rests ; 
(@.) Individual Ethics. Man asa person; his relation to God, 
conscience, freedom, sin, etc. (7.) Social Ethics. Marriage, the 
Christian home, the state, society at large, the relation of the 
Christian to humanity. ; 

(3.) Literature. For treatises refer to Martensen’s Ethics 
in the Clark Theological library publications ; Luthardt in the 
same, Apologetic Lectures on the Moral Truth of Christianity. 
Wace’s Lectures, 1874-75, 0H Christianity and Morality, 
or the correspondence of the gospel with the moral 
nature of man. Starting from the sense of right and wrong, Prof. 
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Wace has endeavored to show that this sense can only be ex- 
plained upon the supposition of our standing in intimate relation 
to a spiritual world and to a divine person, and that it offers 
spiritual cravings for which Christianity alone offers an adequate - 
satisfaction. Also History of European Morals, by Lecky, 
two volumes. 

(4.) ‘The third branch of Systematic Theology is Apologetics. 
Some authors place Apologetics before Dogmatics in order of 
discussion—thus Hagenbach; but it is not important, since 
Apologetics presupposes a knowledge of the contents of the 
Christian religion. Dogmatics often adopts the apologetic pro- 
cedure. It becomes apologetic when it purposes to bring into 
prominence, in connection with the statement of every doctrine, 
the underlying principle of Christianity as radically different from 
every other religion, and thus aims to fasten the conviction that 
Christianity as a whole is true and divine by opening to view 
each separate element. 

Apologetics should not occupy an isolated position, since the 
demonstration of the genuineness of the books of the Bible, and the 
discussion of revelation and inspiration, no longer are regarded as 
its only province. In more modern times it has come to be con- 
sidered that the whole field of the Christian religion in all its 
manifestations must constitute the object upon which the line of 
its proofs is directed. 

(a.) Its burden, therefore, is twofold : 

a, ‘To show that Christianity is a religion, and 

8. ‘That it is the true religion. 

The task is therefore to prove the truth and divine chgracter 
of the Christian religion. By which is not meant that the divine 
element is something added to the truth, as prophecies, miracles, 
stc., whereas the divinity is already involved in the truth, and 
the truth in the divinity. This truth of Christianity is of a pecu- 
liar kind which approves itself to the inner consciousness as in- 
volving the human element also, that is as a truth for man. (Were 
the eye unlike the sun, how could it bear His light ?— Goethe.) 

Therefore it must /vst, render the negative proof that Chris- 
tianity contains nothing which conflicts with the nature and mis- 
sion of man, and hence that contradicts the absolute reason, and. 
second, that its definiteness constitutes at the same time a reasonable 
character. 
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(c.) The history of Apologetcis, azodoyia (a defense). 

The first apologies were judicial, in the character of a defense 
of Christians against the unjust charges before the tribunals of 
heathen authority. This line of argument usually was, heathen- 
ism in its emptiness, Judaism in its insufficiency, and Christianity 
in its greatness and unique character. 

Further on, as philosophy arose and entered the church, 
Christianity had to be defended against philosophical and _ intel- 
lectual scepticism. This gave rise to Polemics (A. D. 254-730). 
Subsequent to the Reformation (17th century), Apologetics took 
the form of replies to Deism, and we have in the English language 
along list of able treatises. In the 18th century the rise of naturalism 
in Germany gave rise to supernaturalism, by means of whic Apol- 
ogetics was transformed largely into Polemics. For the literature of 
the subject, see Hagenbach, Schaff-Herzog, McClintock & Strong, 
Rabiger, etc., etc. 

(4.) Polemice (coreyxds, polemicos, warlike) and Irenics 
(clpyvn, eireenee, peace). 

(a.) Dogmatics has continually to recognize confessional con- 
trasts, as historically revealed by symbolics. It has, morever, to 
reprove what is erroneous and morbid in the church itself, and to 
present the unimpaired rule of doctrine in opposition to dogmati- 
cal perversions. As thus applied, Dogmatics may be regarded as 
Polemics. 

(6.) - But it is the function of dogmatics not only to note and 
expose contrasts, but also to discover the measure of truth in the 
keeping of opposing parties, and to point out the conditions upon 
which a gradual understanding and ultimately a true and lasting 
reconciliation of existing contrasts may be brought about. Thus 
applied it is Irenics. 

Polemics and Irenics must not be cousidered as a separate de- 
partment of theological study, but simply as a special side of the 
branch of dogmatics. aa 

Every judicious dogmatist must be intent upon compromising 
and harmonizing stich contrasts as ay exist. Not such haste or 
force, however, as to reduce everything to indefiniteness and im- 
becility. 

The Evangelical union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of Prussia brought about by King Frederick William 
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Modifications in Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
The Evangelical Alliance of Europe and America, 
Reunion of the old school and new school Presbyterians of 
America, Initial steps taken by other leading denominations, 
Ecumenical councils of original family groups—such as 
Methodists, etc., are all evidences of a growing irenical spirit. 
The general drift now is Irenical. Meldenius’s noted maxim 
should be ever kept in mind: ‘‘In essentials unity, in unessen- 
tials liberty, in everything love.’’ 
(c.) History of Polemics and Irenics. 
The entire body of doctrines has passed through the fires of 
conflict from the beginning. Modern. Polemics and Irenics begin 
strictly with the reformation. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

1. Definition. 

Practical theology is the science of labor for the kingdom of 
God, conceived of in its whole extent, as this is called into 
exercise by the pastor and teacher of the Christian church in 
particular. (Van Oosterzee, Practical Theolozy.) 

a, The name Practical Theology exclusively bestowed upon 
a part of the wide field of divinity, produces perhaps at the first 
hearing a strange impression. Is not the whole of theology a 
preéminently practical science? True; but here we have to do 
with a science of practice itself, and this much is at once apparent, 
that we enter upon a science entirely distinct from that in which we 
devote the attention to a purely exegetic or historical investiga- 
tion. One may be an accomplished exegete or critic, or historian 
(polyhistor), a speculative genius, or canonist, without being in 
the least degree qualified to stand at the head of a Christian 
congregation. The direct training of its leaders, as such, is the 
goal at which Practical Theology aims. 

6. Its character. 

Some have claimed that it is wholly an art. This because of 
the low views of the Roman Catholic Church as to the work of 
the pastor. But with the rise and growth of Protestantism, the 
idea of the pastoral functions hasenlarged. ‘The work of Practical 
Theology seeks not only to deal with so-called pastoral work, but 
also to form qualified Homiletes, Liturgists and Catechetes, and 
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to this end proceeds by a fixed method of fixed principles, in 
order, by the results of scientific investigation, to serve the church 
of the Lord and its future ministers. It is a knowledge aim- 
ing at the self-edification of the church. Not only, as Vinet says, 
‘an art after a science,’” but also the science resolving itself into 
art. No art theory alone, but an applied science born of the life 
and cherished for the life of the church. . 


é. Place. 

It forms not the root but the crown of the whole sacred stem, 
and it fitly follows Exegetical, Historical, and Systematic 
Theology. According to Schleiermacher and many others, it is 
entitled to the place of honor. From Exegetical Theology it gets 
specially its basis ; from Historical, its materials ; from Systematic, 
its whole right of existence. It teaches the minister of the 
gospel to apply and render fruitful in the service of the church of 
Christ the knowledge which he has already acquired in the 
theoretic domain. All the other parts of Theological Science 
exist for the Practical, or are commonly studies with a view to 
later churchly practice. 


d. Value. 

It is over-estimated when one desires nothing more of the 
theologian than that he should become a good practicist. As 
though he could become this if he was in the domain of theory 
only a stranger or a bungler. A pining theology will afterwards 
bear witness to the folly of such neglect of theory. 

It is underestimated when young students of theological 
science, in other respects men of ability, suppose they may much 
better devote time and toil to any other branch of science than to 
this one. Occasionally a giant may be found who may pursue 
this course, but he is exceptional. Quod licet Jovi, non licet bovt, 
(What is lawful for Jupiter, is not lawful for the ox.) 
Theory can never supply the lack of the lessons of practice, yet it 
may prepare the way for them. As belonging to the organic 
whole of Theological Science, it has its independent place, and 
he who would be perfect cannot neglect it. Still it is important 
to remember that the minister rises higher who only by the light 
it has kindled can with firm step pursue his way, andstraightway 
in turn he will experience, “Worn out friend is every theory, but 
fresh the golden tree of life.’’ (Goethe.) ‘Theory must be so 
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familiar as to ‘become second nature and seem to be forgotten in 
the practice. 


2. ‘Treatment of Practical Theology. 

The distribution of Practical Theology occasions some 
difficulty. Almost every theorist proposes his own peculiar dis- - 
tribution. Schleiermacher throws the subject into two: The 
theory of church government, and the theory of church service ; 
and says it is a matter of indifferen e which has precedence. He 
treats church service first in order. Van Oosterzee rejects 
ecclesiastics, except in the narrowest sense, as not belonging to 
Practical Theology but to Historical Theology, otherwise he 
adopts very much Schleiermacher’s division. Rabiger says, the 
distribution of Practical Theology must be borrowed from church 
history. And as the general activities as a whole in which the 
church life historically expresses itself are those of extension, 
collection, edification, determining of habits and education, it 
follows that after an introduction in which its relation to the 
other parts of theology is stated, Practical Theology must treat its 
subject (the ideal church organism) under four sections: (1) 
The theory of organization; (2) The theory of worship; (3) 
The theory of culture, and (4) ecclesiastical didactics. Rabiger, 
vol. ii, page 389. 

a. ‘Theory of church organization. 


The fellowship of believers, in its divine founding, in its 
religious-historical origin, and its universal distinction, possesses 
the right of autonomy, that is, the right to organize itself inde- 
pendently as an ecclesiastical community. Individuals must 
form themselves into communities, and separate communities 
into one grand community. ‘This takes place by means of a fixed 
constitution and government proceeding from the life of the 
church, through the organs of which every individual and each 
separate congregation are inade to feel themselves members of 
one great ecclesiastical whole. The church constitution is the 
body by means of which the spirit of God which inspires the 
community attains unto full practical activity. But at the same 
time, along with its constitution, the community both inwardly 
and outwardly has constructed a special system of church law. 
Hence the theory of church organization is divided into (1) 
Church Polity, which has to treat of the organs of church 
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constitution and government, and (2) the science of church law, 
which has to treat of ecclesiastical jurisprudence.. 

b. ’Phe theory of church worship. 

In the more general sense of the word, worship is the con- 
tinuous action of the whole church for the edification of itself in 
faith, and has for its regular administration, the pastoral office. 
he theory of worship has generally to determine scientifically 
the Christian forms of worship, and has to borrow from historical 
theology as its auxiliary science, the history of worship or 
ecclesiastical archaeology. 

The acts of worship in which the congregation engages along 
with the pastor have reference (1) to the congregation in its 
totality, as the fostering by means of divine service the faith of 
the congregation-worship in the strict sense of the term; (2) to 
the young of the congregation as laying the foundations of faith, 
and (3) to individuals in the congregation. Thus the theory of 
worship is divided into Liturgics and Homiletics, Catechetics and 
the theory of the care of souls or Pastoral Science in the strict 
sense. 

(1.) Liturgics. Greek Jerrovpyia (leitourgia): ettos (lettos), 
from Aads, and 2pyor, (laos and evgon) people and work. Among 
the Greeks, the word meant generally a public office, but in the 
Greek church it was transferred to the administration of public acts 
of divine service. According to the modern use of the term, it is 
employed in the stricter sense to denote the part of the divine 
service performed at the altar; in the wider sense it is used for 
the whole department of liturgics. Rabiger. 

Thus by liturgical writings we understand those which con- 
tain official churchly precepts with regard to public worship. 
Liturgical actions are such as the president of the congregation 
performs definitely in his character of conductor of public worship. 
Liturgics is accordingly the regulating and conducting of the 
public cultus (worship) and liturgo or liturgist the president of 
this cultus, so far as for the moment he is not sustaining the 


character of a preacher. 
(a.) Principles. 2 Hae 
The groundwork of liturgics is the religious principle, the 

Christian principle, and the evangelical-reformational principle. 
The truest public worship brings into vigorous exercise both 

the understanding and the heart. To correspond with evangelical 
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Protestantism, it should be spiritual, thoughtful, beautiful and 
participated in alike by the people and the conductor. 

(6.) Liturgical rules. 

These have relation to all that must be performed by the 
liturgist in harmony with the congregation, in order that the 
worship may be made to correspond with the principles laid down. 
Among the matters to be regulated are those belonging especially 
to liturgical time, place, language, dress. 

(c.) Liturgical actions. 

These are to be distinguished into those which must be per- 
formed in the ordinary engagements of public worship ; those in 
the administration of the sacred ordinances; and those in the 
conducting of the other public religious rites. 

The first named comprise the reading of the scriptures, th® 
common prayer, and the Christian song; the second the 
administration of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and the third such public rites as are appointed for 
the confirmation or reception of new members, the ordaining of 
ministers, the consecration of marriage, and the burial of the 
dead ;—in all of which the liturgist must be governed by Christian- 
evangelical principles. 

(d.) The Liturgical Personality. 

Even the best precepts with regard to liturgical matters and 
liturgical actions run the risk of failing of their object unless 
properly supported by the liturgical personality. The higher 
consecration, harmonious development, and continual perfecting 
of the personality is for this reason a matter, of the highest 
significance in principle for the whole theory and practice of 
Christian Liturgics. 

‘“‘Say what one will, everything turns in the long run upon 
the person.’’ Goethe. (See Van Oosterzee, Practical Theology). 

(e.) History of Liturgics. 

Christian worship has developed itself out of Jewish worship. 
It was at first simple synagogue worship, then, to an increasing 
extent, levitical priesthood and temple service,—the elaborate 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church—and finally a return to the 
simpler form through the agency of the Reformation. From the 
point of the Reformation three periods: ‘The stormy period of 
the Reformation ; then the quiet and often stagnant intermediate 
period ; and finally the active and struggling period in which we 
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live. There is in the present times an increasing demand for 
the recognition of the liturgical element. 

Luther transformed the mass into a simple observance of the 
Protestant ceremony of the Lord’s Supper, and the reformed 
theologians rejected both the name and the thing. The sym- 
bolical books contain the earliest liturgical principles, and they 
reappear occasionally in dogmatical works in connection with the 
church and sacraments. The 16th and 17th centuries were the 
flourishing periods of German church hymnology. J. C. Gass (died 
1831) was the first to provide a scientific basis for evangelical 
liturgics. The extreme tendency has developed into Puseyism or 
the Oxford School and the Irvingites in England. 

For | literature see encyclopedias, especially article in 
Encyclopedia Britannica. For Liturgical and Ecclesiastical terms 
—tlee’s glossary. Ai full treatment from an independent un- 
biased source, in English, is a desideratum. 

(2.) Homiletics. ' 

Homiletics is the theory of preaching, and stands in the 
closest connection with liturgics, inasmnch as preaching forms. 
the principal part of Christian public worship. The name, from 
ptt. (homilia), was in the ancient church the Christian address 
to the congregation ; according to modern usage, it is a particular 
form of preaching. As preaching is the proclamation of the 
word of God it should always be based upon a portion of Holy 
Scripture, the so-called text. The exposition should be scientific- 
ally exegetical, but the end is practical application. All rules of 
art which Homiletics lays down in regard to preaching pre- 
suppose that the preacher is himself penetrated by the Christian 
truth, and speaks from heartfelt conviction. In treating of 
Homiletics we may consider : 

(a.) ‘The idea and importance of homiletics. 

It prescribes the nature and requirements of the preaching of 
the gospel in the Christian congregation, with the view of training 
ministers for this definite work. As such, however closely allied’ 
to the domain of art, it displays the unequivocal character of a 
science, and one for the future minister of the gospel indispens- 
able. : 

(6.) History.of the literature of homiletics. 

a, Early history of preaching, oriental and western. / 
Medizeval history of preaching. 7. Modern, from the Reforma- 
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tion. 6. Present’ conditions and requirements of preaching. 
(See History of Preaching, by John Ker, D.D., London ; also 
Van Oosterzee’s Practical Theology and Hoppin’s Homiletics). 

(c.) Homiletics in relation to principles. Nature and_char- 
acter of the sermon ; preaching and eloquence ; preaching and the 
worship of the congregation ; preaching and the personality of 
the preacher. 

(d.) Homiletics in relation to the material of the sermon. 

a, Certain .requirements—limitation ; everything cannot be 
said in a single sermon, hence the theme must be narrowed—ex- 
actness ; unity ; interest; variety ; harmony with the speaker. 
Then follows what not to preach, as, for example—philosophy, 
political partizanship, natural science, non-sacred history and lit- 
erature, social, economical and merely philanthropic questions ; 
no doctrine of morals should be severed from the doctrine of faith; 
needless doctrinal disputes. But positively : the subject-matter of 
the sermon should in the first place be Biblical, i. e., the sermon 
should attach itself to a text of Holy Writ, explain and develop 
its contents, and be entirely penetrated and charged with the pure 
spirit of the scriptures, especially those of the New ‘Testament. 
The purely Biblical sermon may and must be at the same time a 
truly Christian one, in the sense that the full Christ of the gospel 
appears therein. 

&. ‘The truly Biblical and Christian sermon first attains its 
end when its subject-matter is in harmony not only with the gen- 
eral wants of the congregation, but also with its particular 
wants, and as far as possible with the momentary wants of 
the congregation for which it is specially designed and delivered. 

‘‘It is the preaching of Christ our Lord,’’ said W. E. Glad- 
stone on one occasion, ‘* which is the secret and substance, the 
center and heart of all preaching. Not merely of facts about 
Him, but of His person, His work, His character, and His simple 
but unfathomable sayings—here is the secret and art of preach- 
ing.’’ ‘‘Hvery sermon should have heaven for its father and 
earth for its mother.’’ —’Tholuck. 

He, the pastor, must guard against bringing forward, in his 
preaching, his own doubts in regard to Christian truth. . His 
preaching must always be so positively religious, that it may nip 
in the bud any doubts that may be rising in the congregation. — 
Rabiger. 
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Meanwhile, we may learn this, that in our preaching we must 
aim at dealing with all the breadth of man’s nature. If we ad- 
dress the mind alone, we shall make hard, cold dogmatists ; but if 
we address the heart alone we shall produce weak and narrow © 
sentimehtalists. Our aim should be both light and life. We 
should learn to avoid the falsehood of extremes.—Ker on History 
of Preaching. 

(e.) ‘The form of the sermon. 

This relates to the arrangement, style and delivery of the 
Christian sermon. In this connection it may ‘be said, the highest 
test of a sermon is its harmony with the contents of divine rev- 
elation, and the testimony of the conscience of the hearers, and, 
subjectively, in the lively consciousness of the preacher that he 
has in reality sought, with the exertion of his best powers, the 
glory of God and the spiritual edification of the congregation. 
(See Van Oosterzee’s Practical Theology.) 

(3.) Catechetics. 

Catechetics, from 747772! (katechein), meaning, according to 
scripture, to teach, to instruct (Acts xviii ; Rom. ii, 18 ; 1 Cor. 
xiv., 19), is the theory of the Christian training of the Christian 
youth up to the confirmation, in some churches, as the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant episcopal, and Lutheran, and to their recep- 
tion into full membership on profession of faith, as in the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist churches. 

(a.) The foundation of catechetics. 

a, Every human being has a natural vift, or a gracious en- 
dowment, for the formation of a Christian-religious character. 
This gift needs to be called forth. 

6. Children and youth, no less than adults of a childlike 
spirit, are fit subjects for the kingdom of God. 

y. ‘The church on earth is the nursery of the kingdom of 
God. 

). ‘Ihe function of catechetics is, by the instruction of tie. 
church, to bring children not only into its visible fellowship, but 
also into vital relation to the kingdom of God. 

A well-conducted Bible-class must have the same great aim 
as the pulpit—bringing souls to Christ and building up in them 
the Christian character.—Blaikie. 

(6.) Subject-matter. Religious, Biblical, Christian, evan- 


gelical. 
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(¢.) Form. 

Two principally—acromatic (dzpudopa:, akroaomat, to hear), 
where it assumes the form of instruction, a didactic lecture ; and 
erotematic (spwtay, erotan, to ask), to ask questions (catechising 
in the narrower sense). Better to combine both methods. In 
its totality, analytic-synthetic. 

Tact is required—language should be natural ; popular with- 
out being vulgar ; familiar without being commonplace. 

What is wanted, says Schleiermacher, is that the teacher re- 
main on the plane of the scholars, but yet, on that plane, tower 
above them. Let the tone be natural, winning, attractive, good- 
humored, but always such as to testify of quiet reverence for that 
which is holy. 

(d.) Mode of conducting. 

This concerns the division of children and youth into classes, 
extent of instruction, time, place, the question of awards, sing- 
ing, etc. 

(e.) Aids. 

The holy scriptures ; Christian literature for children and 
young people ; the so-called catechisms of the various churches ; 
children’s services ; the Sunday school ; international Sunday- 
school lesson leaves ; Sunday-school ‘teachers’ journals ; Biblical 
maps, pictures, etc. 

(4.) Pastoral theology. 

Poimenics (xoy7v), potmeen, a shepherd, is that branch of 
Practical Theology which is occupied with the theory of the 
legitimate pastoral care exercised by the minister of the gospel 
in his sphere of labor. An appropriate treatment demands that 
it be divided into general and individual poimenics respectively. 

(a.) General Poimenics. 

This embraces the forming of an accurate acquaintance of 
the outward and inward state of the church and congregation as 
regards vital religion. 

‘This acquaintance is chiefly promoted by ah use to house 
visitation—an institution, the usefulness of which cannot be too 
highly rated, and the neglect of which cannot be wholly excused. 
Under this head is included pastoral oversight, pastoral govern- 
ment or church discipline, the pastoral ‘ife, or the relation of the 
pastor's own conduct to the flock, and pastcral fidelity. 

Sorts of visiting to be avoided : spasmodic, mechanical, hur- 
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ried, over-familiar, the theologizing or arguing on burning ques- 
tions. 
(6.) Individual Poimenics. 


That which has reference to the outward circumstances, and 
the inward condition of the flock. The first named, although 
excluding no one, embraces particularly the poor and needy, sick 
and mourners, fallen and condemned, and also other conditions 
where necessary as claiming especial attention. In connection 
with inward conditions, the whole domain of special care for souls 
should be conducted in accordance with the needs of all with 
whom the pastor comes in contact, whether these are to be found 
upon the lowest or even upon the highest steps of the ladder of 
spiritual and church life. 


Note. ‘The care of souls has nothing to do, as such, with 
preparation to teach the people political economy, agriculture, 
horticulture, or even medicine or the healing of the body.  Itis 
only as these incidentally touch the religious and spiritual condi- 
tion that they are important. 


(c.) As to methods of preparation for pastoral supervision 
there may be suggestions: 


Instruction in the theological seminary, working under the 
direction of an older pastor, familiarizing one’s self with different 
classes of people by observation and reading, reading the 
biographies of eminent and useful ministers, keeping the eye 
steadily fixed on the great and good shepherd. 


(5.) The Science of Church Culture. 


The Christian faith is not only a life in God, but at the same 
time a course of activity in the Spirit of God. The aim is the 
winning of all mankind to the life in God, and the penetrating of 
it with the Spirit of God. In consequence of the universal 
destination of Christianity, it is incumbent upon the church to 
overstep its boundaries, and draw all non-Christian races into its 
holy fellowship. Matt. xxvi, 19, 20. Hence, 


(a.) The science of Missions or Apostolics. ‘The missionary 
activity is associated with the beginnings of the church and has 
been continued, though with interruptions, in its history ever 
since. Only in modern times, because of a more profound 
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appreciation of the idea of the church, has the need of defining 
scientifically the missionary activity been acknowledged. 


The term employed by various writers to characterize the 
science of missions, are Halieutics (dd:ebev, halieuein, to fish), 
Keryktics (xjpicow, keerusso, to herald, preach), Evangelistics, 
and Apostolics. 

Mission work is the church’s duty, hence, without excluding 
the codperation of independent associations, the church authorities 
must undertake the direction of missions if these are to accomplish 
their intended purpose. ea 

Missions divide into Home and Foreign, or, as the Germans 
put it, into Outward and Inner Missions. 

Modern missions may be divided into « Roman Catholic; / 
The Greek Church; 7, The Protestant Missions. Protestant 
missions may be considered in their rise and development from 
the middle of the 16th to the early part of the 18th century, and 
in their present aspect: At present they are carried on by what 
may be conveniently classified as Continental, British and 
American Missionary Societies. 

The extent. of mission work has given rise to schools or 
seminaries for the special training of missionaries. As, for ex- 
ample, the great school at Basle, Switzerland. All the missionary 
societies establish schools for the training of native helpers in the 
countries under their supervision. The Philander Smith Theo- 
logical Seminary at Tokio, Japan, under the Methodist Church of 
Japan. Besides schools an extensive literature for the advance- 
ment and perfecting of mission workers has sprung up—period- 
icals, histories, biographies, reports, maps, etc. 

(6.) ‘The Social Science of the Church, 

The germ of this science is the original care of the oan ie 
church for its poor, the separating of the preaching of the word 
from this duty, the consequent rise of the diaconate, or order of 
deacons. In later times has arisen what is called the work 
of charity. Only recently has a theory of this important branch 
of the church’s activity been formulated. As the charity of the 
church has the significance of an activity which belongs to the 
very nature of the church, and is essential to its culture, its the- 
ory may be appropriately denominated the church social science. 
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It has for its object the temporal and moral needs from 
which the community suffers, by which it is threatened and 
endangered in its moral core. It determines the practical pro- 
cedure by means of which those needs are to be removed, or at 
least ameliorated. It has therefore to include within its range 
everything that is embraced in the idea of the Inner Mission, and 
also social questions in so far as they concern the church, and in 
so far as the church can contribute to their solution. 

Among these may be named: Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Hospitals and asylums fcr the 
sick and infirm poor, reformatories, ragged schools, condition of 
the laboring classes, capital and labor, temperance reform in its 
voluntary and legal aspects, social purity, homes for homeless 
children, soup houses, newsboys’ lodging houses, etc. 

he order of deaconesses, believed to have existed in the 
Apostolic Church, was revived in Germany by Theodor Fliedner, 
1836, at Kaiserswerth, Rhenish Prussia. And recently the 
churches of America, notably the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
have instituted the order. See Ludlow’s Woman’s Work, and 
Deaconesses’ Work in Europe and its Lessons for America, Jane 
M. Bancroft, Ph. D. 

‘he formation of women’s organizations for all good work, is 
one of the hopeful signs of our age. 

(6.) Ecclesiastical Didactics. 

The church borrowed from its thelogy certain doctrinal pro- 
positions, and formulated them in the church confession or 
symbol, by means of which the faith of the church as a whole and 
the system of the theology, was determined. Upon the theo- 
logians, as selected by the church, devolved the duty of teaching 
the confession to the people. Hence arose two branches, 
Symbolology and Ecclesiastical Paideutics. 

(a.) Symbolology, or the theory of the church function of 
teaching by means of the symbol. 

In order to determine the teaching function of the church 
by means of the symbol, in accordance with the idea of the church, 
Symbolology has to take into consideration the origin, the form, 
the contents, and the historical consequences of the existing 
symbols. 
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(6.) Ecclesiastical Paideutics, za:devrexy ( paideutichee), or the 
theory of the teaching function of the church with reference to 
the pastoral office. This proceeds upon the principle that the 
pastor is bound by the symbols or confession of his church. 


Since the church as existing in any particular ecclesiastical 
organization is responsible for the training of its members in faith 
practice, so it seems that the church has a right to hold its own 
appointed agents to a rigid account, and to require that their 
teachings shall conform to the approved doctrines of the church. 
Otherwise there must-be endless confusion. — 
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